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By 
GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


Your Congressman in Washing- 
ton has asked his wife to pinch-hit 
for him in the column one of these 
weeks when he 1s on the West 

This wife has no pretensions 
&: political wisdom and so will 

CSticern herself with remarks on 
war-time Washington and some 
housewifely observations for the 
wifely readers. 

War-time Washington is a hec- 
tic, harried, hurried city. The 
change seems to be more spiritual 
than physical, for the outward as- 
‘pect seems much the same as a few 
years ago except for the temporary 
new buildings. necessary for the 
war effort. Their strictly function- 
al, nondescript appearance disturbs 
any one who rejoices in the classic 
harmony of the official buildings, 
but one’s common sense realizes 
that this has to be so. 

It saddens one who has always 
delighted in the open-hearted, fear- 
less, democratic way in which all 
of the public buildings, especially 
the White House, have-been open 
to all visitors, with a minimum of 
guarding, to see them now. The 
White House is silent behind 
barred gates with grim guards, and 
the streets around are closed to all 
traffic. Khaki sentries with rifles 
ready to stand duty at the steps of 
every official building. Visitors to 
the Congressional Gallery are like- 
ly to have their purses, pockets, 
and parcels searched at any time. 
Washington is definitely on guard. 

Worried men carrying brief cases 
hail taxis on every corner. The 
five o’clock hour sees crowds of 
office workers rushing to get that 
first seat on the bus. Nearly every 
street car and bus is jammed. Taxis 
rarely carry just one fare. One 
usually waits in line in restaurants, 
at the grocery stores, at theaters, 
in the bank, at the hairdressers, 
-everywhere. Inexperienced clerks 
are less efficient, hurried taxi 
drivers are less talkative and 
friendly than those to whom pre- 
war Washingtonians had been ac- 
customed. Khaki and blue with a 
natty sprinkling of WAA€S and 
WAVES constitute a part of every 
hurrying crowd. One hears grum- 
bling about rationing, points, bu- 
reaucracy, as would be true the 
country over, I suppose, but much 
of it is good-natured grumbling 
and a natural exercise of the 
American’s right to gripe. 

All winter Washington -has 
seemed a gray city to one used to 

r-like clarity and brilliant 
of our own California land- 
scene one would like to 
represent with the blacks and 
whites of the etcher’s needle rather 
than in paints. It runs the scale of 
grays from the white-gray of the 
newer Jefferson Memorial and 
National Museum through the 
pewter gray of the Capitol to the 
sooty black of the soft coal. smoke 
that often hangs over the city. Ob- 
servant Washingtonians can almost 
tell you the decade in which a 
building was erected from its ac- 
cumulative tone of gray. Now, 
however, the city has become a 
pastel with the gay forsythia yel- 
low, the delicate white-pink of the 
cherry blossoms along the Potomac, 
and the soft yellow-green of the 
first willow buds. 

The Lincoln Memoria! is still the 
favorite national shrine. Though 
no taxi can carry sight-seers now, 
one always finds reverent visitors 
there. We often go back to it, es- 
pecially at night, when that gaunt, 
brooding figure is so beautifully 
lighted. No one can possibly go 
there without carrying away a 
very personal and spiritual reaf- 
firmation of ideals and a great 
pride in identifying himself with 
ths beautifully unpretentious sym- 
bol of democracy. 

- Washington has always been a 
social city, but there are many 


MONTEREY COUNTY 


FOR LABOR COMMITTEE; 
SENDS OFFICIAL THANKS 


Members of the Salinas Labor Council’s Red Cross 
Committee which worked so hard to put across the Labor- 
sponsored dance for the benefit of the Red Cross recently 


were honored at a special dinner party last week. 


Meanwhile C. A. McAdams, Red Cross campaign 


chairman at Salinas, sent a 
for Labor’s help in putting the 
Salinas $50,000 quota far over the 
top to the regional Red Cross of- 
fices, with a copy to this paper for 
publication in official recognition 
of the help by Labor in the drive. 

McAdams was host for the din- 
ner party, which included Army 
officials, civic leaders ‘and Red 
Cross officers, all of whom. paid 
tribute to Labor and to McAdams 
for the campaign’s success. 
‘BOYS APPRECIATIVE’ 

Major James Stack told the din- 
ner guests that he had been in 
various war zones and that the 
fighting boys” apreciated the Red 
Cross and “Would certainly tell 
Labor of the grand job done” when 
they return to their homes after 
winning the war. 

Labor Council President Don 
McAnaney was called away from 
the party briefly to make his radio 
debut representing Labor in the 
War Bond sales campaign here. 

The guests included: From La- 
bor, Helen Norman, J. B. McGinley, 
J. F. Mattos, William Kerns, Don 
McAnaney, Dorothey McAnaney, 
F. Cummings, Bertha Boles, Marie 
Brayton, Donna Spicer, Una Cobb, 
and W. G. Kenyon, all active in the 
campaign; and Walter Bisschop, 
co-worker with McAdams, Mrs. 
Bisschop, Lieutenant Colonel 
Frank Shapiro, Mrs. Shapiro, Ma- 
jor James Stack. ; 
LETTER OF TRIBUTE 

McAdams, in his letter to Walter 
A. Weber, regional Red Cross dir- 
ector, was generous in his tribute 
to Organized Labor and local lead- 
ers for help given the Salinas cam- 
paign. His letter follows: 


LOCAL 483 
SPEAKS 


(Bartenders, Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes No. 483) 


DID YOU. KNOW? 

That a scab barber who worked 
at a barber shop which had been 
picketed for years decided to be- 
come a bartender? He was going 
to break in free gratis by clearing 
through the union. A good union 
member, Sye Lynd and the wait- 
ress said they would go AWOL as 
soon as the newcomer started a 
shift. Result was the Sye Lynd 
continued at work, at an increase 
in pay, and the scab was out! 

* * 


That our business agent has. re- 
signed and returned home to re- 
sume a quiet life? 

* * * ‘ 

That Dorothy Brown has left 
the employment of The Pilot and 
is going to raise rabbits? She has 
one: now and is expecting little 
ones soon. 

* * * 

That the local had a good meet- 
ing with the Hotel and Restaurant 
Owners Association recently? <A 
good agreement was reached and 
now it’s up to the War Labor 
Board: for approval. - 

* * # 

That Emile Guard, a former 
member still in good stariding, 
passed away recently in a Salinas 
hospital? 

Et ae * ¢* & 

That Rose Graxiola from Casa 
Munras is in a hospital? We wish 
her speedy recovery. 

* * * 

That James McNally and Paul 
Baker have gone into more essen- 
tial occupations but have agreed 
to keep their union dues up? 

—IMA WATCHIN 
* : * . 

P,. A. I’m going out now and buy 
a War Bond, to do a lot for Doolit- 
tle’s next trip to Tokio. Let’s all 
send Hirohito tons of block bust- 
ers, collect. Al} that we can do 
will not be enough to avenge our 
heroes who so heroically died at 
the “mercy” of the Japs that the 
rest of us might live in peace. 


TO BUY BOND 


By motion at last week’s meet- 
ing, Secretary W. G. Keriyon of the 
Monterey County. Central Labor 
Union at Salinas was instructed to 

ase a $50.00 U. S. War Bond 


warm letter of appreciation 


Walter A. Weber, 
Regional Director, 
449 Flood, Bidg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Weber: 
In refernce to your letter of 
April 12th, 1943, for your infor- 


mation this is my first experience 
with ORGANIZED LABOR in a 
campaign of this kind. To your 
representatives in Salinas, I can 
only pay the highest compliments 
to them. 

For the American Red Cross, 
Culinary Alliance, Local 467, 
through its Secretary and Business 
Manager and all of Organized La- 
bor in this district, they have all 
accomplished a splendid piece of 
work, not only in contributions of 
money from each union, but also 
from the many members who have 
contributed more than $3,000,00. 

Wm. G. Kenyon, Secretary of the 
Salinas Labor Council and Helen 
Norman, Secty. and Bus. Agent of 
the Culinary Alliance, Local 467 
have done a wonderful job, along 
with other members of the Council 
and Building Trades of this vicinity 
in recognition of their work and to’ 
further the cause of the American 
Red Cross, my committee has re- 
commended to the Board of Dir- 
ectors of the local chapter that 
someone from the many groups 
of Organized Labor be appointed as 
members of the Board of Directors 
of the American Red Cross. 

Yours very truly, 
C. A. MCADAMS, Chairman 
Salinas, Red Cross. 


Mrs. Underwood 
Taken by Death 


Mrs. Mary Laura Underwood, 75, 
mother of Walter Underwood Jr., 
former secretary of Plumbers Un- 
ion 503, died last week at her home 
in Salinas. Funeral was on Wed- 
nesday, April 21, with interment at 
1.0.0.F. Cemetery. 

Mrs. Underwood was the wife of 
Walter Underwood Sr. and was 4 
native of Sonoma County, but had 
moved to Salinas 38 years ago. 

Bro. Underwood was secretary 
of the Plumbers from 1927 until 
1939, when he retired. 

Other survivors include the hus- 
band, two daughters and two more 
sons, a sister, a brother, and four 
grandchildren. 


CLU Treasurer 
Quits; Secretary 
Gets Dual Job 


Treasurer A. H. Thompson of 
the Monterey Peninsula Labor 
Council resigned his post last week 


because of the press of outside 
duties, including activities of Bar- 
bers Union 896, of which he is 
secretary, and also of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, of which he re- 
cently became post commander. 

The council accepted the resig- 
nation with regret. Thompson had 
been an official for three years, 
since the resignation of H. T. 
Cross. 


Secretary Wayne Edwards was}. 


instructed to take over the duties 
of treasurer, the council by mo- 
tion combining the two offices. 


In Union 
Circles 


Monterey, California. 

The Monterey labor’ council 
showed its patriotism last meet- 
ing night by halting its regular 
meeting long enough for delegates 
to listen to an address by President 


Roosevelt. 


* 2 


A telegram was sent Fred Wey- 
bret last meeting, from the labor 
council urging the assemblyman 
to oppose S.B. 998, : 


* *. £ 
Work is nearing conclusion at 


¢ of| the Lotel and at the airport. Other 
__ | jobs are expected, however, 


= 


In Union 
Circles 


SALINAS 


Salinas, California. 

Two new labor council delegates 

seated last week are Grady Bra- 

zieal of Barbers Union, and E, L. 
Haines, of Bartenders Union. 

x * ad 

The resolution from Atlanta Fed- 

eration of Trades, urging a con- 

gressional investigation of Eddie 

Rickenbacher’s activities, was 

adopted by the Salinas labor coun- 


cil last week. 


* * & 


Louis Martin, business agent, and 
Morgan King, secretary of the 
Monterey Fish Cannery Workers 
Union were guests of the Labor 
council last week. 

* = + 

It’s been suggested that J. B. 
McGinley, business agent of La- 
borers 272, would make a good 
city councilman in Salinas. We 
think so! 

* «* 

Leon Smith, recording secretary 
of Barbers 827, is a proud papa— 
he has a brand new baby daughter. 

* * * 

Another barber, Bro. Brooks, de- 
serves mention. He must have 
really loved Salinas at first sight, 
because he’s purchased a new 
home already and he’s a new- 
comer here. The union sends him 
best wishes and heartiest welcome. 

* * Je 

If delegates keep on attending 
the labor council here, we may 
need a larger hall. It’s nice to see 
a full house, but we’re short on 
the fairer sex. Where are the 
waitresses’ delegates? Shame! 

=z: *+ 2 

Carl Naslund of Salinas Team- 
sters had a paralytic stroke on 
April 18 but is recovering nicely, 
Business Agent Carey reports, 

* aa * 


= 


Laborers Union 272 reports all 
members working, none on the sick 
list, most putting at least 10 per 
cent. of salary into war bonds. Vol- 
untary increases to 15% have 
been asked. Jack Frates of Tac- 
lott Lumber Co. has put 100 per 
cent of his salary into bonds for 
three weeks. 


WHAT THE 
UNIONS REPORT 


Salinas, California. 
BARBERS: Regular meeting, 
one initiation. 
* es ca 
CARPENTERS: Regular meet- 
ing, three clearances, Business 
Agent Harter gave detailed report, 
and a brother returned from the 
services added words of wisdom on 
the armed forces and progress be- 
ing made. 
* & * 
BARTENDERS: Regular meet- 
ing, three initiations, union now 
functioning in good shape and 
buying $1000 war bond. 
= s e 


“Progress.” 
* * 

PAINTERS: Regular meeting, 
case on spray. painting closed by 
court order, Delegate Hartman re- 
ported on recent conference, 

* * # 

TEAMSTERS: Bakery wagon 
drivers received increases with re- 
troactive pay. 

* 


LABORERS: 
= 


* 


SUGAR WORKERS: Special 
meeting of executive board to con- 
| Sider negotiations. 
* * # 
ELECTRICIANS, BUTCHERS, 
STATE EMPLOYES: No meeting 

no reports. 
* *« 8 
PLUMBERS: Executive board 
meeting with Lou Jenkins presid- 
ing, good discussions, progress in 
matters of interest. 


WHAT THE 
UNIONS REPORT 


Monterey, California, 

PAINTERS: Good meeting, one 
new member accepted, conditions 
good, work continuing as usual. >< 

* * * 

CANNERY WORKERS: Good 
meeting, still working on new con- 
tract terms; organized an inter- 
cannery committee to boost sale 
of war bonds, with good results to 
date. . 

* * *# 

CARPENTERS: Good meeting, 
old hall in New Monterey has been 
sold and union will take new of- 
fices closer to town. 

: x * *# Be 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS: Con- 
ditions good but workers not satis- 
fied with result of negotiations 
and ask continuation of discus- 


STAY ON 


_LABOR S- 


WHOLE NUMBER 1179 


THE JOB 


—Picture released by WPB Labor Press Unit. 


_. This Navy Incentive Division poster, painted by noted illustrator 
McClelland Barclay, pictures graphically the role of the “soldier on 


the production front.” 


Such soldiers have built 650 seagoing vessels 


since Pearl Harbor, the most remarkable feat of shipbuilding in world 
history, according to the U. S. Maritime Commission. 


BOARDING HOUSE 
EMPLOYEES NOW 
BLANKETED INTO 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Cooks, maids, and other em- 
ployees of boarding houses are 
covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance provisions of the social 
security act, it is announced by the 
social security board. 

This means operators of boarding ! 
houses must withhold one percent. 
from the paychecks of their em- 
ployees and pay it instead to the; 
collector of internal revenue along 
with an additional one percent tax. 
The deadline for filing returns 
with the collector for the first! 
quarter of 1943 is April 30. An of- 
ficial statement follows: 

“The war has brought about an 
increase in business and numerous 
boarding houses have come into 
existence, especially in industrial 


| 


.jareas and in the vicinity of mili- 


tary camps; and although it is 
generally understood that em- 
ployees if cafes, hotels, restaurangs, 
ete., are subject to the law, very 
few owners. of boarding houses re- 
alize that their employees come 
within the provisions of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program. 


security account number 

should show it to the owner of the 
boarding house so that he, in turn, 
may include it in the quarterly 
wage tax report required by law.” 

It is emphasized, however, that 
such work in boarding houses 
should be clearly distinguished 
from out and out domestic labor 
in private homes which, of course, 
is exempt. 

Around 60,000,000 workers in the 
United States now have individual 
accounts with the social security 
board, and their wage earnings are 
posted to those accounts as long 
as they work in jobs covered by 
the law. Social security accounts 
are set up according to name and 
social security account number and 
it is necessary that every worker 
covered by the law see that his 
name and account number are re- 
ported correctly to his employer. 


Urges Outland 


Poll Tax Stand 


An active stand in favor of a 
federal law to outlaw poll taxes 
was urged of Congressman George 
Outland last week by the Mon- 
terey Peninsula Labor Council fol- 
lowing discussion at the council’s 
regular meeting. 

Secretary Wayne Edwards was 
instructed to contact Outland and 
ask him to sign the petition to get 
the bill out of committee and up 
for general action. 

‘Secretary Edwards also sent the 


Getting More 
Women on Job 
Big Headache 


Washington, D. C. 

The big job of convincing 
millions more women in the 
homes of the nation that 
they are needed in “every 
kind of job that keeps the 
wheels turning in wartime” 


has yet to be done. 

This assertion is made in Wom- 
en at Work in Wartime, 32-page 
handbook made public by the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, nonprofit, 
educational organization of New 
York City. 

Many problems of recruiting 
women rest squarely on the door- 
step of the local community. Mill- 
ions of women, the Public Affairs 
Pamphlet points out, will take war 
jobs when the community provides 
child care centers, transportation, 
and community services. 

“When women are brought into 
jobs trailing their problems behind 
them, the result is socially costly 


problem among women workers 
than among men, finds that “reas- 
onable working hours, adequate 
rest periods and lunch time, rota- 
tion of shifts, proper rest room 
and lunchroom facilities are par- 
ticularly important to the efficien- 
cy and health of women workers.” 

“The problem of the working 
mother is past the stage of argu- 
ment,” says the author. “Mothers 
are working and will continue to 
work. By the end of 1943 it is esti- 
mated that care will have to be 
provided for between two and 
three million children while moth- 
ers are at work.” 

Communities are warned, how- 
ever, not to start a nursery hastily. 
“Attention must be given, first of 
all, to seeing that the children are 
well cared for. The cost of gooc 
nursery school care is high, It can- 
not be otherwise, because every 
nursery should be supervised by 
capable, professionally trained nur- 
sery school teachers.” Miss Glover 
outlines some of the specific steps 
that are necessary in any com- 
munity child care program. 


SUCCESS! 


Th’ millyionaire starts in as a 
foreman in a can facthry. By an’ 
by, he larns that wan iv th’ men 
wurrukin’ f’r him has invinted a 
top that ye can opin with a pair iv 
scissors, an’ he throws him down 
an’ takes it away fr’m him. He’s a 
robber, says ye? He is while he’s 


Workers 


Before War 


Protest 


‘Freeze’ Mandate 
As Discrimination 


‘Hold the Line’ Rulings 
Wipe Out 10,000 Appeals 


Labor Board 


San Francisco, California. 


(CFLNL)—The approximately 10,000 out of 17,000 
requests for approval of voluntary wage or salary rate 
increases now pending before the regional and national 
War Labor Boards which are doomed to the ax of denial 
under the “hold the line’’ Executive Order of April 8, 
signal ominously the trials confronting the labor move- 
ment in the crucial period ahead. 


This order, which was issued to 
stop “increases in prices affecting 
the cost of living or further in- 
creases in general wage or salary 
rates,” even though sincerely mo- 
tivated, trips the wage leg of the 
four-legged stool of stabilization so 
graphically illustrated by the Pres- 
ident in that while it freezes wages 
with the solidity of zero tempera- 


STATEMENT 
By 
VANDELEUR 


San Francisco, California. 
(CFLNL)—In flatly and un- 
conditionally opposing the War 
Manpower Commission’s “freez- 
ing” of 52,000,000 workers to 
their jobs, Secretary Vandeleur 
issued the following statement: 
“This freezing order will not 
help the war effort. It will take 
away from workers the feeling 
they are doing their best to help 
their country of their own pa- 
triotic free will, as I am sure 
most of them are doing. It will 
make slaves of them.” 


ture, it keeps fluid price adjust- 
ments affecting directly and ad- 
versely the cost of living spiral. A 
clue to this Achilles heel is con- 


tained in the following part of the 
order: “Some prices affecting the 
cost of living are already above 
the level of September 15, 1942. All 
of these cannot be rolled back. But 
some of these can and should be 
rolled back. The order directs the 
reduction of all prices which are 
excessively high, inequitable, or un- 


” 
. 


fair .. 
“STRAIT-JACKET” FORMULA 

On the one hand, therefore, you 
have the War Labor Board made 
superfluous by imposing upon it a 
strait-jacket formula, which rules 
out wage increases except for 
vague and undefined sub-standard 
categories, while, on the other, not 
nearly such adequate police agen- 


cies are provided for the controll- | 


CLAUSE ON “SUB-STANDARDS” 
| In coming back to wages, all 
that is left open for the War La- 
bor Board is to act on “sub-stand- 
ards-of living,’ since the grounds 
for wage and salary increases have 
| been narrowed down (1) to com- 
| pensate for the 18% rise in the 
{cost of living between January 1, 
| 1941, and May 1, 1942; (2) to cor- 
rect sub-standards of living; and 

(3) to effect reasonable adjust- 
|}ments with respect to promotions, 
| reclassifications, merit increases, 
incentive wages and the like. 

To date the War Labor Board 
has not established a definition of 
“sub-standard of living.’ A num- 
ber of cases it has handled have 
evoked from it contradictory rul- 
ings. Also lacking is a clarification 
of the scope of “reasonable” ad- 
justments, reclassifications, merit 
increases, etc. 

Viewing the whole situation with 
grave alarm, the California State 
Federation of Labor is mindful of 
the responsibilities facing it, and 
in rejecting the present arrange- 
ment as being inadequate and un- 
satisfactery, plans to establish an 
effective policy that will make pos- 
sible greater protection to the or- 
ganized labcr movement and the 
millions of wage earners involved. 


INDUSTRIES 
INCLUDED 
IN ‘FREEZE 
MANDATE’ 


San Francisco, California 
(CFLNL).—Since the issuance of 
the recent “job freeze” order by 
the War Manpower Commission, 
knowledge of what constitutes the 
thirty-five “essential activities” in- 
volved is extemely important. So 
that the Federation’s affiliates may 
be fully informed, we are repro- 


| 


ment. 

With wages securely welded to 
the “Little Steel” formula, prices 
have plenty of freedom to cavort 
upward to dizzy heights of infla- 
tion. Practically every new price 
ceiling announced by O.P.A. has 
resulted in higher rather than low- 
er prices. For’ some time the 
O.P.A.. policy has been one of 
cowardly appeasement of ruthless 
vendors at the expense of the con- 
sumer. Contributing to the O.P.A.’s 
consistent concession to the profi- 
teers has been the contention of 
food shortages made by them, as 
well as existing legitimate ones. 
The O.P.A. has done everything 
but get tough with these people, 
who are one of the greatest ob- 
stacles in the way of stopping in- 
flation. 

While this lack of protection is 
permitted to reign freely, thus vic- 
timizing the wage earners, the 
President is forced to admit that: 
“We cannot stop inflation by wage 
and price ceilings. We cannot stop 
it solely by rationing. To com- 
plete the job Congress must act to 
reduce and hold in check the. ex- 
cess purchasing power. We must 
be prepared to tax ourselves more, 
to spend less and save more. The 
details of new fiscal legislation 
must be worked out by the appro- 
»riate committees of the House 
and the Senate... .” 
WAGE-EARNERS HIT HARDEST 

This means that the four-legged 
3tool of stabilization has been tip- 
ped against the wage earners, who 
still remain exposed to mounting 
price lacerations, while the other 
inflationary factors remain un- 
bridied. It would be unreasonable 
and completely undemocratic to 
place the whole burden, of infla- 
tionary control upon the workers 
who, as a group, are the least able 
to afford to sacrifice, in spite of 
all the irresponsible propaganda 
about high wages. 

It must also be kept in mind 
that opportunities for quality de- 
terioration and the manipulation 
of prices by vendors are still wide 
open and it is more than question- 
able whether they can be con- 


| 
| 


ignated by the War Manpower 
Commission: 

Production of Aircraft and 
Parts; Production of Ships, Boats, 
and parts; Production of Ordnance 
and Accessories; Production of Am- 
munition; Agriculture and Fishing; 
Processing of Food; Forestry, Log- 
ging, and Lumbering; Construc- 
tion; Coal Mining; Metal Mining; 
Nonmetallic Mining and Processing 
and Quarrying; Smelting, Refining, 
and Rolling of Metals; Production 
of Metal Shapes and Forgings; 
Finishing of Metal Products; Pro- 
duction of Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Equipment; Production of 
Machinery; Production of Chem- 
icals and Allied Products and Es- 
sential Derivatives thereof; Pro- 
duction of Rubber Products; Pro- 
duction of Leather Products; Pro- 
duction of Textiles; Production of 
Apparel; Production of Stone, Clay, 
and Glass Proucts; Production of 
Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Pe- 
troeum and Coal products; Pro- 
duction of Finished Lumber Pro- 
ducts; Production of Transporta- 
tion Equipment; Transportation 
Services; Production of Materials 
for Packing and Shipping Products; 
Production of Communication 
Equipment; Communication Serv- 
ices; Heating, Power, Water Sup- 
ply, and Hiuminatirg Services; Re- 
pair Services; Health and Welfare 
Services; Educational Services; 
Governmental Services; Technical, 
Scientific and Management Serv- 
ices. 

It is important to emphasize that 
when this list was issued Chairman ~ 
McNutt pointed out that the fail- 
ure to include a specific acivity in 
the list of essential activities does 
not mean that the non-deferable 
occupations and activities policy is 
applied to such an activity, and 
that many occupations occurring in 
activities not included in the list 
of essential activities involve skills 
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VICTORY THROUGH UNIONIS 


CHAPTER I 
Labor Plays an 


(Important Part in 


the Struggle for 


National Freedom on his wall. What a stove was he| 


This is how an historian describes 
the life of an American worker at 
the time of the Revolution: 

“The home of the workman was 
unadorned and» uninviting. 
sprinkled on the floor did duty as 
a carpet. There was no china in 
his cupboard, there were no prints 


did not know, coal he had never 


Sand 


‘less and less. What counts is how 
| much money will buy. 


As long as the workers remained 


unorganized, they were at the) 
mercy of their employers, but some | 


of them, especially among the jour- 
neymen, came to realize that while | 
they could no longer endure at-) 
tacks on their wages, it was im-| 
possible to improve their lot by) 


the passing of a law which did 


|property in order to vote. 
| formation of the-first labor party 
in the world followed, founded by 
the Philadelphia Centrai Trade 
Union, The “Workingmen’s Party” 
was dedicated to Equality of Citi- 
zenship. New York, Boston and 
other large cities set up similar 


away with the necessity of owning | 
The | 


WE LEND OUR MONEY.., 
THEY GIVE THEIR .ap 
LIVES! : 


As the American Colonies were) ..4, matches he had never heard bargaining individually with the) 
run by the English, American man-| ¢r te rarely tasted fresh meat as employer. So, when in 1786 the, 
ufacture and trade were regulated | master-printers.of Philadelphia at- 


often as‘once a week, and paid f 
by appointees of the English crown. it a much higher arice ta hig tempted to redticce wages to less) 


parties “against the monopoly of 
big business,” for wages were low, | 
the workdays of thirteen to sixteen 
hours, prices high. Bankrupt em- 
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THIS “FREEZING” BUSINESS 


Right after the stunning news of Pearl Harbor, this 
Writer remarked: “The best thing for the government 
to do right now would be to freeze all prices, profits, and 
all wages — except, possibly, very sub-standard wages 
that have too long been permitted to exist.” Had that 
been done, much of the mess that we now find ourselves 
in would have been prevented. As it is, we have new 
millionaires being made out of the profits of this war, we 
have an OPA that has permitted prices to soar, and we 
have a government policy that places the greatest part 
of the burden of “holding the line” on labor. 

Because of our failure to curb huge war profits and 
our failure to hold down the price structure to a reason- 
able level, Organized Labor is bitterly resentful toward 
the order to cling to the “Little Steel formula.” And 


The colonists were assigned the 
role of furnishing the mother coun- 
try with raw materials and agri- 
cultural products, and of buying 
back from her manufactured 
goods; they were not permitted to 
settle farther west than the Alle- 
phanies. Now, many of them real- 
ized that this was a huge country 
with plenty of resources and re- 
sented the fact that England was 
holding them back by dictating to 
them where to settle, what to 


make, what to buy and sell; and) 


because of heavy taxes upon many 
necessities of life, there was a 
growing feeling of discontent 
among the colonists. 

Colonial mechanics, artisans and 
day laborers, because they lived in 
the more densely populated towns 
along the coast, played a promin- 
ent role in the events that led to 
the American Revolution. They 
took part in street demonstrations, 
circulated petitions, . distributed 
handbills, fought the British, and 
staged the Boston Tea Party. They 
belonged to political organizations 


posterity. . .. A pair of yellow 
buckskin or leather breeches, a red 
flannel _ jacket, a checked shirt, a 
rusty felt hat cocked up at the 
corner, shoes of neat’s skin set off 
by huge buckles of brass, and a 
leather apron, comprised his scanty 
wardrobe.” 

Most of the workers, or their 
parents and grandparents, had 
come from European countries to 
escape religious and political per- 
secution or because they were mis- 
erably poor and hoped for a better 
life in the new world. However, in 
this new world also, they had to 
fight bitter battles in order to win 
better wages and hours, regulation 
of women’s and children’s employ- 
ment, public care for the needy, 
sick and old, in order to secure the 
right to vote and to public educa- 
ition. That fight is the history of 
the American people’s struggle for 
democracy. In it workers played 


a brave role, just as they do today 
in the fight against fascism. 

As early as 1768, when times 
were bad, there was a growing 


| than six dollars per week, the first 


} 


i strike in American history occurred, | 
ithe Philadelphia printing journey- 
| men thus carrying on the tradition 
| of the Philadelphia patriots of 1776.' 
\It is not recorded whether the 
| strike was won or lost, but it point- 
ied the way to common action 
jagainst the employers’ low wage 
| policy. 

| The great fight for the defense 
|of the American working man’s 
| right to a decent life had begun; 
ihe had discovered his weapon; or- 
| ganization, However, it was the 
'struggle for the twelve-hour day 
|'which marked the real beginning 
‘of organized labor in this country. 
This also took place in Philadel- 
|phia, in 1791. Journeymen carpen- 
|ters toiled from daylight to dark 
'for wages which “are meanly at- 
tempted to be reduced to a still 
ilower ebb, by every means within 
ithe power of avarice to invent.” 
They complained that they had to 
“toil through the whole course of) 


ithe longest summer’s day A 
|without even the consolation” in| 


ployers refused to pay wages. 
Through persistent agitation work- 
ers’ parties succeeded in getting 
wages paid before other debts. 

Through the debtors’ law the 
working people were shackled to 
their misery—they were imprison- 
ed for the slightest debt. Organized 
labor successfully fought the prac- 
tice by agitating constantly in its 
rallies and its press. 

Another victory was won when 
the New York Workingmen’s Party 
succeeded in electing a state assem- 
blyman in 1829. 

Most important, workers’ chil- 
dren had no right to free education. 
For the first half century of our 
existence as a nation we had no 
public schools except for the rich. 
Democracy and the Bill of Rights 
were empty words without free ed- 
ucation. Also, public education was 
necessary to develop the labor skill 
needed to run our growing indus- 
try. 

Assisted by such well-known in- 


.|tellectuals as Robert Owen and 


Horace Mann, during thirty years, 


“THE STORE WITH THE STREET CLOCK” 


GOODFRIEND'S 


For 23 Years a Pioneer Name in Salinas Jewerly Business 


GOODFRIEND'S 


many cases “of having our labor! the workers’ political organizations 
sweetened by the reviving hope of (right arm of the unions) agitated 
an immediate reward.” Their re-;| for public schools in all their mass 


that were the spearheads for these lin t 4 
activities. One of the most import- pe But Go cate cote hy a 
ant of these, the “Sons of Liberty,” 


uinless there is an immediate realistic program for over-all 
regulation of the entire wage-price-profit structure, labor 


unrest can be expected to develop alarmingly. The coal 
controversy is but a harbinger of what may come. 

Labor has demonstrated its patriotism by its works, 
by its huge support of war bond campaigns, in a hun- 
dred other ways. It has almost entirely surrendered its 
peace-time weapons of the strike and boycott, and agreed 
to submit industrial disputes to the War Labor Board. 
Yet the recent “hold the line’’ order practically throws 
into the wastebasket about two-thirds of the cases 
appealed. And of these cases, many have been on file 
in War Labor Board offices for as long as a year. 

It is about time that some equitable plan be worked 
out to control inflation, or the nation will witness a 
serious impairment of the war effort in the increasing 
confusion and economic strife. Labor will go more than 
half way; it has already proved that it will do so. It will 
even submit to a “draft,” if necessary to win the war, but 
it can hardly be blamed for balking at this type of regi- 
mentation when no constructive program has been 
adopted by congress to smash down on war profiteers and 
price-manipulators. 


——— 


LABOR ON THE MARCH 

“Shall Labor enter actively into politics?” 

How often that question has been debated at length 
on the floor of union meetings, and how often have the 
adherents to the statement that “Labor and Politics won't 
mix won out. 

But wartime is changing even that picture. Today, 
wherever we look, we find union leaders not only actively 
engaged in political fields, but even running for political 
office. 

So successful is the new Labor-Political trend that 
wnion men, running on a strictly union labor basis, are 
being elected and sometimes even appointed to office. 
A labor man was “high’’ in the number of votes cast in a 
San Mateo city council ballot. Another labor man was 
appointed from a field of seven to a vacancy on the San 
Jose governing body. 

We've long realized that Labor must control the gov- 
ernment to protect itself in the clinches, especially when 
anti-labor interests are unscrupulous and have a never- 
exhausted supply of finances with which to battle labor. 

The success of labor men in local political ventures, 
however small, is merely another good reason why labor 
votes will be wooed more and more in coming national 
elections. The local picture is the first step, and it all 
adds up to the realization that, politically, LABOR IS ON 
THE MARCH. 

MORE GAS, BETTER TIRES 

As press time nears, comes report that there'll be 
more gas and better tires for the automobiles of the work- 
ing men henceforth. It’s good news, but more than that 
it’s an indication that the country is shaking off the “‘rub- 
ber starvation” era into which the suddenness of Jap 
attack threw us. 

While the Washington big-wigs hurl-epithets back 
arid forth as to whether the rubber program is better or 
worse, and Rubber Czar “Bill” Jeffers continues his plans 
to retire with his job well done, the OPA wasn't content 
fo sit back and wait for the referee's decision on the rub- 
ber situation. 

Instead, OPA has ordered that persons who must use 
théir cars in their work should get “‘C” books, iristéad of 
the heretofore limited ““B,” and also that everyone who 
must drive 250 miles a month or more for occupational 
purposes can have the best tires available — not just the 
reclaimed “2500 miles, rio more’ variety. 

__ The indication is clear.. There is no shortage of gaso- 
line here. The rubber shortage must be better if we are 
to be allowed to use our cars more for necessary driving. 

et the Washington department heads rave, as long as 

,€ situation can tontinue to improve! 


ays go os 


ene 


founded in 1765, and strongest in 
Boston, recruited its members 
mainly amongst workingmen. Well 
known patriots like Sam Adams, 
Paul Revere, Andrew Mackintosh 
and Thomas Young were their lead- 
ers. They kept in touch with the 
Revolutionary Movement not only 
in the Massachusetts back country, 
but also in the other colonies. This 
led to the formation of the famous 
Committees of Correspondence 
throughout all the colonies. Eigh- 


teen of the twenty-one members of | 


the Boston Committee of Corre- 


spondence in 1772 were “Sons of' 


Liberty.” 

A big demonstration occurred in 
Boston on August 14, 1765, against 
the Stamp Act. The demonstrators 
—mostly workers, destroyed the 
new stamp office and beheaded the 
effigy of the stamp collector. On 
August 26th a crowd of sailors and 
dockyard workers pulled down the 
homes of two customs officials and 
destroyed the residence of the Lieu- 


During the Revolution and the 
framing of the Constitution there 
was 2 lot of debate over what kind 
of government this country should 
have. This split the country into 


erty rights and those defending hu- 
man rights. They were called Con- 
servatives and Democrats. The 
| Conservatives were men with large 
landholdings and money; they 
claimed. that the mass of the peo- 
ple were ignorant and lazy, and 
that a small group of wealthy and 
| educated men should run the coun- 
\try. But the Democrats, led by 
| Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Adams 
and Benjamin Franklin, and in- 
| cluding men like Patrick Henry and 
| Thomas Paine, believed in the dig- 
'nity of man, and his right to “life, 
\liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
iness.” Among the supporters of 
i this “popular party” were the ma- 
|jority of small farmers and the 
| workers. They wanted the com- 
mon people to control government 


erica were taking over the country. | 


two groups, those protecting prop-| 


tenant Governor. On March 5, Fi 
| through the vote and believed that 
1770, Crispus Attucks, a runaway) the jand (which was then the main 


Negro slave, Samuel Gray, @ rope-| ¢orm of wealth) should belon 

: | g only 
walk worker, James Caldwell, $\45 those who cultivated it. 
tiki cette sis ae sg To the democratic forces, we are 
regres >i ie and Sam ave-' indebted for the first ten amend- 
rick, a joiners apprentice, lost their | jients to our Constitution known 
lives in a fight with the British) ., the Bill of Rights. The Consti- 
pene agree ee in Berio = A pee tution, which had been framed dur- 
erie = goeayors the wil .. ‘ing secret sessions, contained little 
eo POOUne, ss own ast ©| provision for the protection of the 
“Boston Massacre.” After this ar- rank and file citizen. A heated 


tisans and laborers began to Pre-| struggle ensued which threatened 
pare themselves for insurrection. | 4). rejection of the proposed -con- 
They enrolled in armed bodies. Fhe! stitution; and ended by its amend- 
most celebrated was an artillery) nent throagh the addition of the 
company headed by Captain Ped-| pin of Rights. The Bill of Rights 
dock and composed almost entirely | ;, a great legal safeguard of the 
of mechanics. They also contribut-| gemocratic rights of American citi- 
ed to an efficient intelligence serv-| Jon. ‘ 

ice that was able to secure valu- 
able plans of the British High Com- | 
plans of the British High Com-| 
mand in New England. The work-| 
ing people formed the backbone of | 
the Continental Army of 1776; just 
as they do our army of 1943. They 
fought and suffered until victory 
was won. 


CHAPTER III 
Early 
Unorganized 


Throughout this period there was 
a close cooperation between Ameri- 
can labor and kindred organiza- 
tions and the American manufac- 
turers, traders and property own- 
ers, resulting in a convention being 
called by all these groups in Phila- 
delphia in 1776, out of which came 
the Declaration of Independence en 
July 4th of the same year. Na- 
tional freedom was to be the result 
of the coming struggle. 


Labor Wins 

Le bh 2, és 
Bill of Rights 

In the early days of our country’s 
history the lives of workers were 
very différent fron what they are 
today, and problems of those times 
wére entirely different from to- 
day’s, for this periéd precedéd our 
muchihe age of large scale produc- 
tion and modern machinery. 
Though thére were already enter- 
prises such as shipbuilding and 
docking, they employed only smiall 
groups of people. The majority 
were farmers and most of the 
workers were connected with farm- 
ing activities: there were cobblers, 
weavers, carpenters, masoris, coop- 
ers, ropemakers, metal workers, 
some painters. The work was main- 
ly done by hand with the aid of 
simple tools as there was very 
little machinery. Though some 
people worked for themselves, 


sell | their 


_ Struggles Over 
Wages, Hours, 
and Working 

ee s,8 
Conditions 

Our trade grew fast, and our in- 
dustries began to develop in the 
years following the adoption of the 
Constitution. America was now no 
longer a British colony but on its 
own. However, just as the British 
Crown’s appointees fined workers 
for asking for higher wages, so the 


American manufacturers pursued a 
low wage policy. 


Continued from Page 1 
' sponse was to strike for a work day | 
that would “commence at six) 
o’clock in the morning, and termin- | 
|ate at six in the evening of each 
day.” 

| Sinee then American workers 
jhave come a long way. However, 
| if the eight hour day is the normal 
work day today, it is due to the 
|uphill battles labor fought through 
| organizing. As A. F. of L. President 
|Samuel Gompers later said “the 
improvement in the condition of 
the working people of our country 
is not the result of any kindly 
philanthropy, not a matter of sym- 
pathy, the improvement is due en- 
tirely to the united associated ef- 
forts of the working people them- 
| selves.” 

From the earliest times, labor 
organizations met with the em- 
ployers’ bitter opposition. “Break 
them up altogether, root and 
branch” declared the Philadelphia 
shoe manufacturers in 1798. Mas- 
| ters negotiated with these journey-'| 
men’s societies only when there was 
|no other way out, and this was sel- 
'dom, as the government and the 
courts were on the side of the prop- 
‘erty owners. Labor was not yet 
strong enough to make its influ- 
| ence felt in Congress or in the halls 
|of justice. Consequently, though 
|there was no written law making 
|organization a “criminal conspir- 
jacy,” our militant Philadelphia 


|\shoemakers were prosecuted four! 


| times between 1806 and 1815 and 
\found guilty of the “conspiracy” of 
|“eombining to raise wages.” But 
| workers and other followers of the 
| great democratic leader, Thomas 
| Jefferson; raised such a clamor that 
| in the later cases the judges chang- 
ed their decisions; nonetheless, they 
| did rule that though a combination 
| to raise wages was legal, it could 
not be permitted to keep non-mem- 
bers of the labor. organization from 
working at any wage, no matter 
how low. 

During this legal battle the jour- 
neymen began to see the need for a 
'“elosed. shop.” The shoemakers 


meetings. One resolution passed in 
a Philadelphia rally in 1829 peinted 
out that: 

“No system of education which 
a freeman can accept has yet been 
established for the poor, whilst 
thousands of dollars of the public 
money have been appropriated for 
building colleges and academies for 
the rich.” 


Though there was strong opposi- 
tion from the _  property-rights 
groups, by 1850 the free school sys- 
tem was established in the North. 
In the South, where there was no 
free labor, public education had to 
wait until after the Civil War. 

Parallel with its political activi- 
ties of 1828-1831, organized labor 
conducted numerous strikes for 
higher wages. Because of English 
competition, Ameriean manufactur- 
ers were always attempting to low- 
er cost by lowering wages. In tex- 
tiles, women who were paid small 
wages for long hours struck. Stone 
cutters and hat makers also struck. 
The Boston carpenters strike for a 
ten-hour day was defeated by the 
organized employers claiming to 
thus protect the nation from the 
workers’ “laziness and immorality.” 
But this struggle for the ten-hour 
day was renewed a few years later. 

These strikes frequently involv- 


ed the leaders and men in court 
battles on charges of “conspiracy” 
though no law made unions or their 
attempts to raise wages illegal, ex- 
cept the “common law” practice in- 
herited from the English and used 
by employers to influence anti-la- 
bor juries towards the conviction 
| of union leaders. There was a typi- 
cal case in 1835 in which one lead- 
er was fined five hundred dollars, 
one member one hundred dollars, 
and all arrested men fifty dollars 
each. But with unions growing 
|more numerous and more influen- 
|tial politically, union-busting be- 
came more difficult; in 1842 the 
| Massachusetts Supreme Court held 
i that even “a strike for the closed 
| shop” was lawful. 


In the 60’s, new attempts at con- 


| 


‘knew that their wages were kept spiracy charges brought about a 
down and their hours long because political labor campaign which 
the employers could get others to| succeeded in making union activi- 
work longer hours for less money. ties legal in many states. How- 
The only way the Philadelphia ever, corporation lawyers cleverly 
shoemakers could protect them-|got around these laws, and con- 
selves, and in the long run all | spiracy charges were brought un- 
workers in the trade, was to make til the 90’s, when 
sire that every employed worker! were found more effective. 

became a member of the society) But these first unions and labor 
and worked at the “union rate.”| parties were already dissolving by 
Thus workers found they had to! 1830. “Working” employers had 
have the closed shop even in those! been allowed to join; because there 
early years, long before employers | was still some opportunity for a 
were organized into. powerful asso-| few workers to enter business, un- 


ciations of giant corporations. 


Labor was very scarce but, as the |. 


workers were unorganized, they 
cotilad néé take advantage of the 
searcity of “hands” to better their 
conditions. Eniployers advertised 
for labor in farting regions, and 
in order to credte a labor reserve 
and to provoke competition which 
would permit them to pay low 
wages, they promised jobs to all 
who applied. They also brought in 
immigrants from Europe, — hired 
women and children, paying them 
only twelve to fifty cents a day, 
They forced down the wages of 
journeymen; they broke, the sults 
rules of apprenticeship, g 
young boys do skilled journeymen’s 
work after only a few months’ 
training, but paying them the lower 
apprentice’s wages. All worked 
long hours at a hard pace and then 
piecework wages were paid to get 
more work per hour. 
_ Common laborers were paid less 
than four dollars per week in-1784. 
The wages of journeymen ranged 
higher: from six dollars to eleven 
dollars per week among the Phila- 
elphia shoemakers in 1799. Though 
_wages rose considerably in 
€ next twenty-five years, their 
iving standards remained low be- 


F 


CHAPTER IV 
Labor Begins to 
Organize and 
Agitate for 
Greater Political 
Democracy 


|ions had viewed “working” employ- 
| ers’ interests and their own as coin- 
|ciding, and the result was internal 
| strife. 


| However, with Andrew Jackson’s 
| reelection in 1832, with the conse- 
| quent general revival of democratic 
|hopes, and with the pressure of 
| rising prices and lagging wages, or- 
| ganization was renewed with in- 
‘creased strength. The National 
| Trade Union was set up to link to- 
| gether all city centrals in 1833. This 
'national organization immediately 
(began a fight against the flourish- 


_ After the war of 1812 American ing employer's associations and the 
business expanded so fast that by “jept” press, set against the short- 
1825 it employed two million work-| ening of the working day. It fought 
ers. Our cities began to grow, and| the employers’ practice of recruit- 
the working people felt the need of ing strikebreakers in nearby com- 


city-wide labor organizations in ad- 
dition to their own “locals.” La- 
bor’s first “City-Central” was or- 


ganized in Philadelphia in 1827.) 


When the building trades struck 
for a ten-hour day, they found it 
necessary to have the organized co- 
operation of all Philadelphia work- 
ing people to insure victory. This 
famous and powerful “Union of 


| munities; in every city, locals and 
| their central bodies under the di- 
‘rection of their national organiza- 
‘tions struck and demonstrated for 
\the ten-hour day. This succeeded 
in getting the support of many doc- 
| tors, lawyers, politicians and mer- 
| chants in the communities. 

(To Be Continued) 


Mechanies” united fifteen unions |. 


and remained in existence after the 
strike was over. A new higher 
stage of the labor movement had 


gun Wage 5 et SN “3 Seas } 
The democratic fervor of the 


Revolutionary period was still alive. 
Werking people’s agitation insured 


Over- @ 


One night an old man of Algiers 
Drank seven-and-seyenty beers, ~ 
He would have kept on, 
_ Except that by dawn 
It started to squirt from his ears. 


“injunctions” ; 


The Store with the Street Clock 218 MAIN—SALINAS 


GOODFRIEND’S — Leading Jewelrs — Since 1919 


Help Win the War 
with the Money You Save 


Of course freedom is expensive. The highest 
price tags are always attached to the most 
precious items. And the cost of human liberty 
in blood and treasure is a staggering one. But 
to be able to speak and pray and think and vote 
the way we wish—did you ever hear anyone 
question the cost? ; 


Some Americans are paying the cost with their 
lives. Others are buying as many Defense 
Stamps and Bondsas they possibly can—every 
day. Are you doing your share? 


In order to provide every opportunity for the 
daily purchase of Stamps and Bonds, we’re now 
selling them at each cash register in our store. 
Wherever you go, whenever you can, buy your 
share in our country’s most precious posses- 
sion——the Liberty, the Freedom of America! 


This Advertisement is a Contribution 


To America’s All-Out War Effort by 
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JUILLARD - COCKCROFT 
~ CORPORATION 


Groceries - Tobacco - Paper - Paper Bags 
and Coffee 


_ Hacienda Fine Food Products 


MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


F. J. NICHOLAS 
3 DRUGS—LIQUORS 


~ 
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BUY - BUY - BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
The Bright Spot of Salinas 


- BISSCHOP’S BRASS RA 


“Walt” Bisschop 


Vat 69-Bar Scotch 


ce 32 


Whiskies 


Ales - Wines - Lunches 
Telephone 7471 
171 MAIN STREET 


SALINAS 


- CALIFORNIA 


ECONOMY DRUG CO. 
Cut Rate Drugs 
Lowest Every Day Prices 


Two Stores 


409 MAIN STREET — 


238 MAIN STREET 


GREETINGS 
To Union Labor 


from 


J. J. NEWBERRY CO. 


344 MAIN STREET 


CALIFORNIA 


SALINAS DRY GOODS CO. 
Gent’s, Ladies and Children’s Furnishing Goods 


and Chinese Bazaar 


138 Main Street 


Phone Salinas 6489 


Salinas, Calif. 


Service Repair Cars at All Hours 


SUCCESS TO LABOR ON THEIR 
WAR BOND DRIVE 


Salinas Commercial Co., Inc. 


PLUMBING - HEATING - SHEET METAL 
PAINTS and AMMUNITION 


207 ABBOTT STREET 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


Success to Labor’s War Bond Drive 


JACOBSON'S FLOWERS, Inc. 


" e s. @... & 
Flowers of Distinction 
Service with a Smile 

Phone SALINAS 4881 
If No Answer Call Salinas 6942 


FRESH CUT FLOWERS and 
POTTED PLANTS DAILY 


Bonded Telegraph Florists . . . 


Exclusive But Not Expensive 


422 SALINAS STREET — SALINAS 


Success to Labor’s All Out War Bond Drive 
See Our New Stock of Spring Materials 


Keép Your Chin Up 
And Look Your Best! 


0. W. JOHNSON 


“TAILOR TO MEN” 


20-A' W. GAEILAN 


PHONE 4660 


Success to all Union Men, Women: and Defense 


Workers on their 


WAR BOND DRIVE 


DALEY'S BOOTERY 
Men's Union Made 
Florsheim - Freeman Shoes 


Phone 4177 


SURPRISE! SURPRISE! 
“Where'd you-all git dat aartiy 
hat?” 
“Hit’s.a surprise fum nih wife. sd 
“A surprise?” 
“Ah comes home de uddér night 
unexpected, an’ found it on de 
table.” 


* * * 


ENTIRELY TOO SPEEDY ; 

Gent—Cutie, I live in the apart- 
ment atross the court and I want 
to complain about the way you 
undress. 

Gal—I suppose you think Fm 
pretty fast. 

Gent—TIll say. If you ‘wanted to, 
you could take twice as long. 

* * * 
CHIPS OFF OLD BLOCKS 

It happened at an exclusive club 
in New York City: The inquirer 
noticed a number of strange young 
men in the reading room and 
asked: 

“Are those men habitues of this 
club?” 

The other growled: “No, they’re 
sons of habitues.” 

* * * 
STRONG TEMPTATION 

It is reported that proofreaders 
all over the country are having 
trouble with the title of the Para- 
mount picture, “I Married a 
Witch.” 

* + & 
LET’S JOIN THE ARMY! 

Ordef received by sergeant of 
the army motor pool: 

Four trucks to Fort Brady Gym 
7:30 tonight for hauling girls to 
dance. ‘ 

The bodies must be cleaned and 
seats wiped off. All curtains in 
place. 

* * = 
THE BLACK MARKET 

The scene was a small theater in 
@ provincial town. A melodrama 
was being played to an audience of 
factory workers enjoying a well- 
deserved respite. 

The heroine, lured all unsuspect- 
ing to the villain’s lair, had just 
realized with horror that his inten- 
tions were anything but honorable. 
Swiftly she snatched up a handy 
earving-knife. 

“Stand back, you unspeakable 
cad, or you will rue this hour!” she 
cried defiantly. “I may be only a 
poor, weak feminine creature — 
but, by Heaven, I will sell my 
| honor dearly!” Came an accusing 
| voice from the auditorium: “Prof- 
| iteer!” 

*x* & 

| UNATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 

| An old maid on a train found 
herself sharing a Pullman section 
with a man who, like a perfect 
gentleman, allowed the elderly 
spinster to take the lower bunk. 
To the woman’s anger, however, 
no sooner had they settled down 
for the night than from the top 
bunk came resounding snores. Un- 
able to stand the strain, she picked 
up a shoe and rapped smartly on 
|the side of the upper bunk. The 
snoring continued. She rapped 
again. More snores. She rapped 
still harder. The snores ceased 
| abruptly. A tousled head appeared 
over the side of the top bunk, and 
its voice said: 

“All right! All right! I heard. you 
the first time, but Pm not coming 
down.” 

* *¥ * 
THE ONE SHORTCOMING 

At the annual meeting of 2 wom- 
en’s club, the vicar’s wife was of- 
fered a cup of tea. “Would you 
mind if I had a glass of champagne 
instead?” she whispered in the 
hostess’s ear, “This is the only oc- 
casion on which I can get n,: and 
I look forward to it.”. 

“But I thought,” said:-the ape ee 
“that you were the leader of our 
loca] teetotallers.” 

“Oh, no, Pm the president of 
our Purity League.” 

“How stupid of me!” said the 
hostess. .“I knew there was some- 
thing you didn’t do.” 

+ * * 


WHO’S PLAYING! 


Electrician—Will you give mej. 


two tickets? Pm taking my girl to 
your movie. 
Producer—Reserved? 
Electrician—Not if you give me 
seats where it’s dark enough. 
* * . 


WORTHY OF NOTICE 


A Hollywood actor, astray in the; 


wilds, was finally given a lift by 
a farmer with a truck. When he 
drove up to the first toll station 
and was asked to declare his load, 
he said: “A couple of pigs, a pile 
of manure, and an actor.” At the 
next tollgate the farnier declared: 
“A pile of manure, a couple of pigs, 
and an actor.” 

As the truck approached a - third 
tolihouse the actor piped up: 

“Say, old man, do me a favor 
this time and give me top billing.” 

* * ° * 

DIPLOMACY DE LUXE . 

A Negro porter was explaining 
the meaning of tact. 

“The_ other. day. a lady’s bell 
rang,” he. said. “She was a real 


beauty from old Virginny.. When I} 


opened the, door there slie was, 
right opposite me, in her bath. Yes, 
sir, in her bath. Of course, I. drew 


sed fost to at pnd, sob “scuse| 


| THINK | 
|\OF YOUNG TERS ARE 
|PHYSICALLY UNFIT! 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The following editorial from “Labor” con- 
tains. data that. should. be a warning to the U. S. Living wages, 
PLUS nation-wide socialized medicine, is the answer. Nothing short 
of public ownership of the health and doctor business will solve 
the problem.) 


Since the first settlers larided on the Atlantic Coast, 
we have neglected the physical well-being of our people. 
That form of extravagance must end. As a matter of 
fact, it is one of the chief threats to our success in this 
war. Perhaps you imagine that is an exaggeration, but 


listen to the latest reports of National Selective Service:. 


Twenty-five per cent of the 18 and 19-year old boys 
examined for military service have been found physically 
unfit. That’ $ pretty bad, but:here are figures still more 
s 

Of the. firet 2,000, 000 men examined 50 per cent 
were rejected. After Pearl Harbor physical standards 
were lowered, but; according to Selective Service, rejec- 
tions never fell below 35 per cent. In the 45-year group, 
85 per cent were found unfit. 

Of course, there are many reasons for this, but the 
principal reason is lack of jobs, with sufficient wages to 
enable human beings to live up to what should be Amer- 
ican. standards. 

Good health is simply a matter of putting sufficient 
money in the pay envelope to enable Americans to live 
decently. Even today, when “experts” insist that 35 
billion dollars must be siphoned from our national in- 
come, millions of Americans are compelled to exist on 
incomes that do not provide even the bare necessities. 

We will win this war despite the mistakes we have 
committed in the past, but we can’t afford to continue 
to live in a fool’s paradise. We must recognize that hu- 
man beings are a nation’s most valuable asset.—_LABOR. 


Experience of Allies Shows That 
Ful War Production by Women 
Depends on Network a Nurseries 


Pers ¢ SPUR BRITISH TURNOUT,” reads one headline, as 
lessons are drawn from the experiences of our British ally. 

But, they don’t spur it enough because in Great Britain, also, they 
are insufficient in number according to R. Palme Dutt. He states in 
his book, Britain in the World Front, p. 240: 

“Above all, no serious attempt has yet been made to grapple with 
the practical conditions to make possible the extended entry into in- 
dustry of married women with children and household obligations, that 
is, the main reserve of eleven millions, by the extended provision of day 
nurseries and nursery schools, school feeding and school play centers, 
communal feeding arrangements, communal laundries, etc. 

“The action of the authorities has been half-hearted and dilatory in 
the extreme. The number of day nurseries in the whole country by the 
end of January, 1942, was only 276, providing for 11,000 children, to- 
gether with 374 approved and 257 projected, making a future grand 
total of 907, or provision for 36,000 children. 

“This would provide for 18,000 married women on the basis of two 
children each. Of the 276 actually functioning by the end of January, 
1942, only 132 were in operation whole time up to fifteen-hours daily 
(those on part time, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., being no use for factory 
hours), or provision for less than 6,000 children. 

“The shifting of responsibility between reluctant or obstructive local 
authorities and dilatory sanctions of the Ministry of Health and Treas- 
ury further impedes any serious program. 

“Yet this is one of the main governing factors to facilitate the fur- 
ther participation of married women in industry, which is in turn the 
key to the problem of manpower. 

“With this actual total of 132 full-time nurseries in operation 
throughout Britain at the end of January 1942, may be compared the 
total of 23,000 day nurseries in Germany. (Times, December 24, 1941.) 

“In the Soviet Union, as long ago as 1935, places were provided in 
creches at the place of work for 5,143,600 children.” 

Women in the United States and Great Britain have a degree of 
freedom that is far above that of women in Hitler Germany. Fascism 
degrades women, and the Hitlerites have carried out a campaign of 
oppression against women, based on the false charge that woman is 
inferior to man by nature, as they lyingly claim Jews are naturally in- 
ferior to non-Jews. But, because Hitler wanted more guns and planes 
to crush the democracies and impose fascism upon us, and because he 
could increase war production by installing nurseries, 23,000 day nur- 
series were set up in Germany, by December 1941. 

In contrast, it was part of the constitutional law of our ally the 
Soviet Union, before the war, that women should be free and equal 
with men, and that they should have the benefit of nurseries and other 
socially organized means of relieving them of stultifying household 
drudgery. This facilitated their influx into industry, and the whole 
program greatly strengthened the Soviet Union, politically, productive- 
ly-and militarily in the war setting. 


Teddy Razook, first-class bummer at Rheems Shipyatd in Providence; 'R. I., 
buys a $50 War Bond every week 


A S50 WAR BOND EACH WEEK 
FROM A S60 SALARY! 


“What Good Would Money .Do Me If We 
Lost the War? ’ asks Razook. 


Teppy RAZOOK is helping to build that bridge of ships 
‘America needs for Victory.. More than that! He is also 
helping to pay for them: Every week he buys a $50 War 
Bond through the Pay-Roll Savings Plan... on asalary 
of $60! _ 

“I figure it this way,” he says, 
“I’m sin fale ae 22 and make $60 4 
week. If I put $37.50 of that 
into a War Bond, it’still leaves me 
more than .20 bucks: -to, live on. 
For a single fellow, that’ s plenty. 
. . « 1 know: there. are some fel- 
lows who fee) that they have 
have more to toss around, but I 
don’t. 

“I’m ‘not in the rags Teddy 
continues. “And I ‘en. de- 
ferred from the arate ne ah essen- 
tial war worker. I figure ‘that 
the Government is giving:me 2 
chance to make money now, and 
that. the least I can do is to tu 
part of it back as a loan to the 
Government to carry on this 
war. 

Ruzdok wetit to work. in the| .F°1usPe ting oe Pg ont a 
shipyards ‘after closing up his gas front. But are you making it a 
station for lack of Se Pr fight? Are youl making it 


‘still owns the gas. sta ht you sae Boost 
return -to it. after ‘the a ge gt 


will 
Silt Phytera [Pela ee 


"tha don’t forget, brother— You've doné your bit—now de 
every thi ‘bucks I per in is going your best! 


ese foe me einem 


to get me four! That's why Tm 
not worried about my future.” 


Rie Wan Se See ee 


Admit Blame 
For This War 


London, England 
Open acknowledgment of 
Germany's responsibility for 
the second world war has 
come from a leading Ger- 
man press and propaganda 
source in one of the most 
remarkable utterances of the 
present German. regime. 

‘The .confession.-.of .German: war 
guilt appeared on January 29 in 
the main editorial .of the ‘“Muen- 
chener Neueste. Nachrichten,” lead- 
ing South German daily and Nazi 
propaganda organ. Answering the 
question “Was this war necessary?” 
with a blunt yes, the editorial 
stated: 

“At atime when the war reaches 
its climax, this question arises 
again and demands an answer. Act- 
ually there is but one answer, from 
which all others derive: the defeat 
and disgrace of 1918 could only be 
wiped out by a new test of arms 
and the proof of existence of in- 
ternal ree, which we then 
lacked. 

“In 1933, with the Nazis rise to 
power, war had been tacitly declar- 
ed... The. task of the policy pur- 
sued was to create the most favor- 
able conditions possible for the 
event of war. This was done with 
indubitable skill and boldness.” 

It is true, the paper continues, 
that the war has also brought great 
horrors upon the German people. 
“If we had been forewarned that 


Co-ops to Sétve 


$ Se) Fee ae, *: * 4% 
In Corferencé on 
Food Problem 

New York City 

The American Consumer Coop- 
erative Movement will be repre- 
sented on two major bodies deter- 
mining policy on food production 
and distribution both in the U. S. 
and abroad as a_.result of appoint- 
ments made recently in Washing- 
ton. Murray D. Lincoln, president 
of the Cooperative League of the 
USA and executive secretary of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, was 
named as one of the five man U. S, 
delegation to the. United Nations 


Food Conference to be held at Hot|' 


Springs, Virginia, May 18. 

T. G. Gastner, chief buyer for 
Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, 
was. appointed to. the. National 
Whloesale Food Industry Advisory 
Committee of the. Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. He will serve 
as one of thirteen recognized 
spokesmen for wholesale food dis- 
tribution in the United States, and 
is the only representative of a con- 
sumer-owned business on the com- 
mittee. 


FREE SPEECH 


“Our institutions were not de- 
vised to bring about uniformity of 
opinion; if they had been, we might 
well abandon. hope. It is important 
to remember, as has well been 
said, that ‘the essentia] character- 
istic of true liberty is, that under 
its shelter many different types 
of life and character and opinion 
and belief can develop unmolested 
and unobstructed,’ ”—CHARLES 
EVANS HUGHES. 


we Germans would have to suffer| & 


and overcome the trials of North 


Africa, Rzhev, Stalingrad, or the a 
bombs on Cologne, Luebeck and} 3 


Rostock, we should have collapsed. 
But there was and is no alternative. 
. Fighting fury is the only thing 


whereby we can pass through the}, 


CHILE LABOR 
CHIEFS FLAY 
EXPORTS TO 
FRANCO 


Union leaders in Antofagasta, 
most important embarkation port 
for Chile’s essential war metals, 
last week urged, longshoremen to 
refuse to load copper and nitrate 
on ships bound for Franco Spain. 
“Labor in Antofagasta demands 


that the government stop the de-/ 


livery of Chile’s copper and nitrate 


to the Axis,” Dagoberto Ceraceda, | 


secretary of the Building Trade 
Workers of Northern Chile, said. 
“It is absurd that our country 


should still be engaged in this|/& 
trade after we have broken rela-| % 


| tions with the Axis and are co- 
operating with the United Nations.” 
Abel Hidalgo, another Building 
Trade Workers leader, said: “If 
the government will not listen to 
our protests, labor itself, in the in- 
terests of democracy, must stop 
this traffic. We must ask for. the 
aid and support of Argentine labor, 
as copper .and nitrate which goes 
to Argentina is immediately for- 
warded to Spain.” 

“I am in possession of categorical 
information that contraband traf- 
fic still exists between Chile and 
the Axis,” Salvador Ocampo, for- 
mer leader of the miners’ union 
who is now assistant secretary of 
the Confederation of Chilean 
Workers, said this week in San- 
tiago. “It did not stop when we 
broke diplomatic relations with the 
Axis; on the contrary; it increased. 
Nazism, to obtain Chilean miner- 
als, has availed itself of the eagerly 
tendered services of the Franco 
government.” 

When he was in the United 
States last year, Ocampo recalled, 
he protested energetically against 
the readiness of “some officials of 
the State Department” to approve 
shipments of oil to Franco Spain. 


Judge Takes a 
B. 8 ed : 
Crushing Crack 
z S ae ‘ 
At Rickenbacker 
Brooklyn, New York 
Ex-Capt. Eddie V. Rickenbacker 
and others like him “have outlived 
their usefulness and are creating 
disunity, bigotry, hatred, and pre- 
judice as bad as the saboteurs and 
fifth columfists of Franée and 
Spain. ” That was the statement 
made from the bench by Magistrate 
J. Roland Sala, in a case involving 
racial prejudice. 


“It is the duty of all courts to- 
the Judge declared, “to 


ligious, economic and racial bias. 
These persons are bringing about 
disunity in this coutitry by inflam- 
ing réligiouS aid racial prejudices, 
by arousing one racial group 
against another and one economic 


ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


CUT-RATE DRUGS 


LOWEST EVERYDAY 
PRICES 


. Two Stores 
ee UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET 
BUILDING 

— and — 
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asiteci asitn 


ASK YOUR BUTCHER FOR... 


__ Sell 
LEIDIG’S 
LIQUOR 
BEER 


WINE 


GROCERIES 


-FRUIT 


and 


VEGETABLES 


—Buy U.S. War Bonds!— 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


155 MAIN ST. PHONE 7245 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoléum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CoO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 


Branded “SALINAS SELECT” Meats 
“RODEO BRAND” Sausages and Skinless 


Frankfurters 


SALINAS DRESSED 


BEEF CO. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 


JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mgr. 


1 Griffin St. 


Salinas, Calif. 


—— PHONE 4854 —— 


~ JACOBSON’S | 


FLOWERS “OF 


\ pss ; 


WHERE SMILING 
SO. MAIN and JOHN STS. 


wvwvvvVvVvVvVvVvVvY. 


Telephone 3710 


DISTINCTION” 


Telephones < 
ee: 4881, _ Night 6042 x 


AO} FOOVY 


ére, 


eB in ea Be Ae i bn ah in le in ln te tly Lis ls Be Le, Bi le, Bie iy Md. thts, sth es Be she, 


Res. Phone 3263 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 


East Market and Merced 


Salinas, Calif. 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST 


TELEPHONE 6201 


YOUR’S FOR SERVICE — 


YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 


a RS? os 


264 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


AMBULANCE 
— 24-Hour Service —— : 
COMPRTENT a 
Saye wea. 
7337 


Modern Linen Supply 


37 SPRING STREET 


PHONE 4303 


“Serving the Best the Best” 


IF IT'S IN A BOTTLE WE HAVE IT. 


DIAL 6369 oe 
VALLEY LIQUOR STORE 
MOLLIE HAVENS, Prop. 

554 E. MARKET STREET 


We Apr prec) ce ir Stron 


yy OF t "7 aS; 
= GS se >™ — see ee 


—_ EERE . se 
SALINAS. DRIVE-IN MARKET 


WHEN YOU WANT... “Bakery 


me - oc 


,RAMONA BAKE SHOP 


SALINAS. DRIV 
SAN LUIS AT MO’ 


ae ae 


PENEALNAREET St SHOP 


Imported and Domestic Wines 


Three Miles North of Salinas 


Women and Defense Workers 


Krough’s Thrifty 


E. Alisal and Peari Sts. Hotel Cominos Bldg. 


64 W. Alisal Street 


STRUVE 
and 
LAPORTE | 


Funeral Home 
Salinas Funeral 
Pariors 
F riendly Service 
With Proper Facilities 
Telephone Salinas 6520 
or Salinas 6817 


24-Hour 
Ambulance Service 


41 WEST SAN LUIS 
AT LINCOLN AVE. 


SHAMROCK INN 


GUS LAFAKIS, Prop. 


RECORDS; TURNI 
PER DAY, SHOWN: 


Washington, D. C. 

American merchant 
workers during March smashed all 
previous records for ship deliveries 
with the completion of 146 new 
vessels, totalling 1,516,000 tons 
deadweight, the Maritime Commis- 
sion announced. March output cor- 


18,000,000 tons a year. 

Although the Commission’s 
schedules called for the rate of five 
ships a day by May, this rate has 
already been achieved. Among the 
factors which have made this poss- 
ible, the Commission pointed out, 
was the splendid cooperation mer- 
chant shipyards received from the 
Iron and Steel Branch of the War 
Production Board in the allocation 
of the necessary steel plate. 

Of the 146 ships delivered in 
March, 103 were Liberty ships, 19 
were the Commission’s long range 
C-type vessels, 12 were large tank- 
ers, 11 were of special types and 
one was a powerful seagoing tug. 
In addition, a number of smaller 
craft, including three harbor tugs 
were delivered into service. _ 

West Coast yards held the lead 
for March in tonnage output by 
delivering 50.89 per cent of the 
total; the East Coast was second 
with 36.49 per cent; and the Gulf 
Coast turned out 12.62 per cent. 

The Oregon Shipbuilding Corpor- 
ation of Portland, Oregon, contin- 
ued to lead the shipbuilding field, 
delivering 18 Liberty ships, this 
representing a rate of one and one 
half ships per way for the month. 
Close upon its heels, however, were 
California Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, California, with 
17 Liberty ships and in third place 
was Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, with 16 
for the month. 


Purchase U.S. War Bonds 


and Liquors Served 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Meals Served at Any Time 


101 HIGHWAY 


Telephone 38174 


Success to all Union Men, 


on their War Bond Drive 


ALEX H. BORDGES 
SHERIFF 
Monterey County 


KROUGH'S 
Cut Rate Drugs 


Prescription Druggists 


156 Main St. Krough’s Drive-In 


420 Montgomery St. 


Phone 3951 Phone 7617 Phone 4786 


BUY . BUY - BUY - MORE WAR BONDS 


MULLER MORTUARY 


Sincere Funeral Service 


Since 1891 
RALPH C. MULLER, Manager 


Alisal and Pajaro Sts., Salinas, Calif. 


TELEPHONE 3236 


SUCESSS TO ALL UNION MEN, WOMEN and 
DEFENSE WORKERS ON THEIR 
WAR BOND DRIVE 


WICKENDEN’S 


220 Main Street : Salinas 
Phone 4309 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
Real Estate, Surety Bonds, Insurance, Notary Public 


JOHN O. BRESCHINI 
SUCCESSOR TO GEORGE S. GOULD 


Salinas, Calif. Tel. 8026 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Fox California Theatre 
FIRST RUN SHOWS 


Always a Pleasant Evening’s Entertainment 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


Success to all Union Men, Women and Defense Workers of 
Monterey County on their War Bond Drive _ 


SHIPYARDS SMASH) Auxiliary Asks 


G mapa 


responded to a rate of more than} 


Washington, D. C. 
Tie Women’s Intérnational Aux- 
iliary of the Photo Engravers 


shipyard) Union Has just isstied a question 


and answer summary. of grade 
labeling in its Monthly Bulletin. 
Here are some of the questions and 


answers: 


TESTED 


RECIPES 


— for — 


UNION HOME MAKERS 


(Union housewives—and men who pride themselves in cooking— 


are asked to send favorite tested 


recipes to RECIPE pialvie 28 
address and 


Occidental St., Oakland, Be sure to give name, 


- $tretching 


Were you caught short with the! 


freeze on butter and shortening? 
Are you wondering how to stretch 


That Butter 


through muslin over a glass jar, 
and when cold, cover. This way fat 
may be used. many times for fry- 


1, Why is it important to press| your family butter ration? Here| ing. Bacon fat, for example, will 


for informative labels NOW? Now 
that we have price ceilings, labels 
telling the exact contents of goods 
are especially necessary. 

2. Is there really an important 
change in the way goods are manu- 
factured? Yes, with shortages and 
priorities there are and will be 
many changes. Is it necessary that 
we have labels which describe what 
is in the product so we may know 
what we are buying? 

_3. Why is it important to me? 

Because you are one of 30,000,000 
housewives. In a total war, it is 
important that all materials be 
saved. Labeling cuts down waste- 
material as well as personal. 


is one way to turn that last quar- 
ter pound Of butter into half a 
pound. This recipe was tested and 
approved by the General Electric! 
Consumers Institute. 


Recipe 


% cup milk 

% cup water 

% pound softened butter 
Gradually add the milk and wa- 


ter to the butter—be sure the but-! 


ter is well softened—beating con- 
stantly with a fork, or better still, 
with an electric mixer. After the 
mixture is 


until firm. 


thoroughly blended, | 
wrap and pack in wax paper or in) 
a would and chill in the ice box) 
| dren spend so much of their time 
There are ways to stretch short-| 


not taste like bacon when clarified 

this way. 
a a 
Vitamin D 

We have already discussed the 
| Vitamins A, B and C in. the last 
|few columns. Now we come to 
Vitamin D. Almost no food con- 
{tains important amounts of Vita- 
|min D. Yet, it is very important 
because it helps the body build 
strong bones and sound teeth. It 
| prevents and cures the infant dis- 
ease rickets. It prevents tooth de- 
cay and is needed for best growth. 
Vitamin D is manufactured un- 
der the skin by the direct contact 
of sunshine. In winter when chil- 


indoors, or are covered so com- 


| ening, if you cut the fat trimmings! pletely when outdoors, it is espe- 


MINUTES 


from uncooked meat and poultry | 
and use the drippings from cooked | 


pings out of uncooked fat, cut the 
meat and poultry. To make drip-| 


cially important for them to have 
two teaspoons of cod liver oil 
daily. This is especially true in 
areas where smoke or fog inter- 


‘The meeting of the Monterey! fat into small pieces. Put in a hot; fere with the sun’s rays. 


Peninsula Central Labor Council 
was Called to order April 20, 1943, 
by Pres. McCutcheon. 

The roll call showed the pres- 
ence of seven delegates from seven 
locals. Officers present were Pres. 
McCutcheon, Vice-Pres. Cowell, 
Sec. Edwards, and Sgt.-at-arms| 
Burke. 


skillet over a low flame with a 
little bit of water. 


in frigidaire. 


Save all fat and gravies from| 
in soups. To remove any odors and} 


cooked meats. Use in stews and! 


Let simmer) 
until the pieces of fat curl up and) 
become brown. Strain the fat into) 
a glass jar. Cool, cover and put; 


Besides getting Vitamin D from 
the cod liver oil, it is also a rich 
source of Vitamin A. Eggs and 
butter contain a little, but not 
enough to be good sources. Vita- 
min D milk is regular milk treated 
by irradiation—Vitamin D added. 
The oily fishes like cod, salmon 
and sardines contain some Vitamin 


The minutes of the previous | particles from any fat that has|D in the oil. Use the oils of can- 


meeting were read and approved! 
as read. 

At this point the meeting was 
suspended while the delegates pres- 
ent listened to the speech by 
President Roosevelt, 

Various communications 
presented and ordered filed. 

It was moved, seconded, and 
passed to wire Fred Weybret pro- 
testing against S. B. 998 and urg- 
ing him to work against it. 

It was moved, seconded, and 
passed that the Council urge Rep- 
resentative Outland to sign the 
anti-poll tax bill and that the 
Council express to him its appreci- 
ation of his work in Congress. 

The Painters reported a good 
meeting and one new member ini- 
tiated. Everything is reported 


were 


‘quiet in their union. 


The Cannery Workers reported a 
good meeting. Their new contract 


has not yet been agreed upon. An|chinery into a society based on| 


been used for frying, fry a few! 


thick slices of raw potato in the} 
hot fat for a few minutes until! 
Strain’ 


brown and well done. 


BASIS FOR PEACE IN THE 
FAR EAST. By Nathaniel Peffer. 
Published by Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 

Important economic changes re- 


ned fishes when you prepare your 
meals. Get as much sunshine as 
you can to assure yourself a suffi- 
cient supply of Vitamin D. 


protection of U. S. interests in the 
Far East and the safeguarding of 
the American future in the Pacific, 
Peffer insists that Japan must be 
destroyed. The Japanese empire 


sult from the introduction of ma-; must be dismembered. 


Manchuria and Formosa will be! 


inter-cannery committee has been} farming. Self-sufficient agricultural| returned to China; Korea will be 


‘organized to boost the sale of 


bonds. Excelient results have al- 
ready been achieved. 

The Carpenters reported a good 
meeting. They have sold _ their 
hall in New Monterey and are 
moving closer to the center of 
town. 

The Electrical Workers reported 
that they are getting along very 
well. The workers here were not 
satisfied with the results of nego- 
tiations so far concluded and ask- 
ed that the questions be reopened 
for further negotiation. 

Bro. McCutcheon reported on a 
“Buy Bonds” celebration and rally 
in San Jose. Hitler was hanged! 
then put in a coffin. There was 
also a big parade. 

The president informed the 
Council that Bro. Thompson wish-! 
ed to be relieved of his duties as 
| Treasurer because of too many 
other duties. It was moved, sec- 
onded, and passed to accept his 
resignation. It was then moved, 
seconded, and passed that Secre- 
tary Edwards be elected to serve 
as Treasurer, also. 

The financial report was read 
and the meeting adjourned. 

WAYNE EDWARDS, 
Secretary. | 


Your Congressman 


(Continued from Page One) 
rightly so. One cannot mop up the 
floor of street car or bus with a! 
long evening dress, so Washington- 


jians have sensibly decided to be 


practical for the duration. The re- 
ception for Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek was and probably will be the 
high light of official Washington’s 
1943 social season. 

Housekeeping in Washington is 
much the same as it is every place 
these days. Husbands have to-be 
fed, houses kept clean, babies 
tended the country over. To a 
Californian rents seem exorbitant, 
food, clothing, and services of all 
kinds correspondingly high. Fuel 
rationing adds its troubles here too, 
and the soot from soft coal and 
fuel oil everywhere makes house- 
keeping three times as difficult as 
it is in the west. We miss otr sun- 

warm, clean, beautiful Cali- 


We realize how few people are 


‘traveling these days, but we are 
always delighted to have folks 


from home pull the knocker en the 


‘door of our house in Alexandria. 


(Continued from Page 2) 
as a social system, mark him as a 


‘fan to be watched. We cannot af- 


ford to build him up and trust tp 


the individualism and libertarian- 


communities are replaced by min- 
ing, manufacturing and merchan-| 
dising centers dependent for sur- 
vival on the import of raw ma- 
terials and consumer goods, and 
on the export of their specialized 
products. When country people 
move into industrial towns and 
cities they no longer raise their 
own food, make their own clothes 
or build their own houses. Instead, 
they sell their labor power for 
wages, exchange their wages for 
necessaries of life and thus create 
a consumer goods market. Farmers 
are economically independent. In- 
dustrialized townsmen and city 
dwellers are extremely dependent. 
These statements have been true, 
in the past, for England, Germany 
and the U. S. They are true today 
for Japan, China, India and Ma- 
laya. They provide the theme for} 
BASIS FOR PEACE IN THE FAR | 
EAST, a book by Nathaniel Peffer | 
recently published by Harper | 
Bros. 
RAW MATERIALS IN DISPUTE 
Peffer describes his book as “a 
realistic proposal for the creation 
of a new order in the Far East, 
based upon the crushing military 
defeat of Japan.” Japan, he writes, | 
must be smashed. There are two 
chief reasons for this. First, be- 
cause the Japanese are trying to 
monopolize the valuable raw ma- 
terials of the Far. East, and uel 
ond, because they are trying to{ 
monopolize the Chinese market. 
Far East raw materials such as 
oil, tin and rubber are vital to the 
survival of every industrial nation, 
yet the Japanese are out to build 
“an Asiatic and Pacific empire” 
that will reserve them primarily | 
for Japanese industry. If the Jap-| 
anese succeed in this “grandiose } 
design . . . we shall have no voice 
in determining the future in that 
region.” Since the Pacific is at the 
back door, or perhaps for the fu- 
ture at the front door of the U. S., 
Japanese imperial plans threaten 
basic American interests. 


MARKETS AT ISSUE 

The same argument holds true 
for the Asiatic market — particu- 
larly for the market of China. 
Half the human race lives in Asia. 
One human out of every four lives 
in China. A century. ago, Peffer 
writes, the business interests of the 
U. S. began to look to the. China 
market for the disposal of their 
export surplus. Since that time the 
China market has played an in- 
creasingly important role as an 
outlet for U., S. exports, and 
“America’s trade with China was 
gaining faster than that of any 
other country.” While the China 
trade of Britain decreased, that of 
the U. S. increased 13 times in the 
40 years from 1890 to 1930. 

Three issues are at stake: Far 
East raw materials, Far East 
trade and the control of the Pa- 
cific> The chief contestants for su- 
premacy in this part of the world 
are Japan and the U. S. For the 


and its whole industrial mechan- 


| independent. “The former man- 
dated islands and other insular 
possessions hitherto Japanese 
should be divided between Amer- 
ica and Australia.” All Japanese 
armament must be _ surrendered. 
The entire Japanese merchant ma- 
rine and all Japanese property in 
China are to go to China as a 
partial indemnity for aggression. 
“Japan must be not only defeated, 
but crushed . . . maimed and left 
helpless beyond recovery for a 
long period. It is necessary to de- 
stroy the principal Japanese cities 


ism.” 

Peffer’s book is strongly remi- 
niscent of the 128 years of war 
between Rome and Carthage for 
the control of the Mediterranean. 
In the course of that war Cato’s 
pelea “Carthage must be de- 
stroyed,” became the watchword 
of the Roman republic. Peffer fa- 
vors peace in the Far East, but it 
must be an American peace, with 
the U. S. dominating the Pacific. 


—SCOTT NEARING. 


FARMERS REFUSE 


10 JOIN ATTACK 


‘ON UNION LABOR 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Reactionary interests have been 
trying in many states to drive a 
wedge between workers and farm- 
ers, in order to put over state leg- 
islation shackling labor. 

The campaign is in full swing in 
the Gopher state, but the Minne- 
sota branch of the Farmers’ Union 
has refused to go along with it. On 
the contrary, it has just delivered 
a powerful rebuke to ljabor-haters 
who seek farmers’ support for a 
barrage of vicious anti-union bills. 

The rebuke was published in the 
“Farmers’ Union Herald” as a re- 
ply to an editorial in the “Minne- 
sota Record” of Detroit Lakes, 
which voiced amazement that a 
farm organization could have any- 
thing in common “with the AFL, 
CIO, or railway brotherhoods.” 
REFUTES SLANDERS 

Organized labor was described in 
the “Record’s” editorial as an ag- 
gressive opponent of the parity 
price policy and as a foe of all 
farmers’ objectives. Action of the 
Farmers’ Union in forming a “co- 
alition” with labor was portrayed 
as “an unsolvable puzzle.” 

In answer, the “Farmers’ Union 
Herald” made it clear that the 
Farmers’ Union has not entered 
into any formal coalition with la- 
bor, but ‘where our interests are 
common, we cooperate, and where 
our interests are adverse, we are 
tolerant.” 


Opleade. grommeies ol: sxaindion 
are always sustained 
freatest_ lence JEFFREY. 


| 


Big Biz Tries 
To Get Church || 
To Fight Labor 


New Orleans, Louisiana. 
The National Association 
of Manufacturers definitely 
is campaigning to capture 
ministers, priests and rabbis 
as “powerful agents in our 


cause, it was revealed here 


in a letter addressed to a lo- 
cal business leader by an advocate 
of the NAM program. 

A copy of the letter, now in the 
possession of Federated Press, 
shows how the NAM’s supporter 
boldly linked both democracy and 
Nazi fascism together in declaring 
that “whatever the outcome of the 
war, business will be . . . regiment- 
ed.” Saying that the clergy is lean- 
ing “too heavily toward the left,” 
it urged the businessman to join 
the program “fostered by the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association 
to bring the clergy and business 
men together.” 

PLAN MISSED FIRE 

The letter expressed alarm at 
the “lack of interest” by business- 
men which had caused two post- 
Pponements of a local NAM meet- 
ing at which the campaign to link 
the clergy to a drive to restrict 
both labor unions and government 
was to have been launclted. 

Whether the NAM itself had di- 
rected the sending of the letter to 
other local businessmen was not 
immediately clear. However, while | 
it purported to be a personal letter | 
from one business leader to an- 
other, there was nothing, except in 
the name and address at the top, 
to indicate it was other than a 
form communication used in the} 
NAM drive. | 

The letter read: 

“How many of these statements 
do you believe? 

1. Private enterprise in this 
country is in danger of being taken! 
over by the Government—perman- | 
ently. | 

2. Whatever the outcome of the} 
war, business will be so regimented | 
by laws that we owners will “ot 
little more than employes. 

3. That the powers that be, now 
in the saddle, only await that op-| 
portunity to pass more and more: 
devastating social security laws. 

4. That some Government agen- 
cy, backed by public opinion, strong 
enough to be effective, must inter- 
vene or the Labor Unions will con-} 
trol both Government and business. ' 

5. That if we want to avoid 
these dire happenings, now is the, 
time to do something about it. 

6. That the best way to correct 
the thinking of the public is by, 
education or propaganda. 

7. That the clergy of our coun- | 
try, Catholic, Hebrew and Protest- 
ant alike, with all their opportuni- 
ties and abilities to lead the public, | 
have leaned too heavily toward 
the ‘left.’ 

8. That being educated men, 
their learnings have been fostered |} 
by propaganda against private en-| 
terprise; that if they can be shown 
the intelligence, sehainabiioe | 
and integrity of business and bus-| 
iness men, they will become pow- 
erful agents in our cause of main- 
taining our way of life.” 

ONLY “TRUE BELIEVERS” 
WANTED 

“If you believe these things, you 
certainly want to do your part in 
a program, fostered by the Nation- 
al Manufacturers Association, to 
bring the Clergy and business men 
together. That is the reason for 
the meetings about which you have 
been told from time to time. 

“The meeting for March, regu- 


| 


| 
larly scheduled, has been post-| 


poned twice, for lack of interest on 
the part of business men. Won't 
you lend your efforts in getting 
the power of public approval start- 
ed toward saving private enter- 
prise ?” 


Faithful Few 


When the meeting’s called to order 
And you look around the room, 
You’re sure to see some faces that 
From out the shadows loom; 
They are always at the meeting, 
and: 
They stay until it’s through— 
The Ones that I would mention are 
The Always Faithful Few. 


They fill the many offices; and 
Are always on the spot, 
No matter what the weather, 
though 
It may be awful hot; 
It may be dark and rainy, 
But they are tried and true— 
The Ones you cam rely on are 
The Always Faithful Few. 
There are lots of worthy nage 
Who will’‘come when in 1 
mood, 
When everything’s convenient, they 
Can do a little good; 
They’re a factor in the mesting, 
And are necessary too— 
But the Ones who never fail us are 
The Aiways Faithful Few... 


If it were not for these faithful, 
Whose shoulders at the wheel 

Keep the institution moving, 
Without a halt or reel, 

What would be the fate of meet- 


' ings, 


Where we claim so much to do? 
They surely would be failures but 
for 


| Va., 


John and Front Street 
SALINAS * P 


BLOOD FROM A CHAMP—With the mighty right arm that 
helped him win the world’s heavyweight boxing title from Jack 
Dempsey bared, Commander Gene Tunney, now serving his country 
in the U. S. Navy, is shown giving a pint of his biood to the Arlington, 


Red Cross Chapter. 


AR BONDS, 


-- BUT 10% 


SEEMS A PRETTY 


BIG SACRIFICE. 


SACRIFICE ? 

LISTEN BROTHER, THAT 10% 
GUARDS YOuR LIFE, YOUR FAMILY, 
YOUR HOME, AND THE OTHER 
90%... AND YOU GETITALL 

BACK, LATER,...WITH INTEREST’ 

-.- (TS A PRIVILEGES 


DON HULTZ GENERAL. 
TIRE COMPANY 


THE GENERAL — America’s Quality Tire 
KRAFT SYSTEM TIRE RENEUING 
Phone 6654 
CALIFORNIA 


They Give Their Lives—You Lend Your Money’ 


Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
of Salinas 


3 
is 


Corner West and Market Streets 
Phone 6769 


SALINAS 


